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The Workman of Nazareth 


The suns that whirl in thousandfold array 
Through azure depths unlimited of space, 
That silver o’er the radiant heavens by day 
And night’s deep, blue-black tabernacle grace, 


That break the mystic silence with their song 
As in their vasty orbits on they roll: 

He fashioned them, and in their course age-long 
He guides them by His sweet, all-strong control. 


With colors that no artist e’er essayed 

He fashioned all the flowers of hill and dale; 
No Angelo such marvels e’er displayed 

As He has wrought in mosses of the vale. 


The marvellous exactness crystals seek,— 
The filigree of coral, fern and tree,— 
The mighty temples of the mountain peak,— 
In great and small His artistry we see. 


But now He works with human hands and means,— 
The clumsy tools which wearily we ply; 

In Joseph’s workshop, day by day, He leans 
Over the work-bench,—e’en as you and I. 


Thus hallows He the toil that none should shirk, 
Shows forth the law in every sinew writ; 
Our fellow-worker He,—though mean the work 
He touched it,—then for every man ’tis fit. 


His sweat hallows the beads on workmen’s brow; 
His weariness soothes wearied limbs and heart; 
His hands, toil-worn, bless hands that toil enow; 
God’s fellow-worker, nobly play your part! 
T. Z. Austin, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey 
THE HOME THAT MOTHER BUILT 


C. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


The domestic scene in the O’Rourke home was good to look at. 
Of course Father Casey knew there was a little “acting” in it, but, 
to be honest, isn’t there a little acting in almost everything we all do— 
except when we are “acting up”, and even then, some of us, especially 


of the gentler sex, never quite forget the stage setting and the 
audience. 


The room itself was in the best of taste, nothing standing out in 
vulgar prominence advertising its own value or beauty, nothing slap- 
ping you in the face the moment you entered, everything fitting in as 
naturally and gracefully as the branches on a tree. They had ability, 
those O’Rourke girls, and though Patrick O’Rourke had lived and died 
a stoker in the gas-house, his daughters had improved every oppor- 
tunity until they could compare favorably with the best as cultured 
women. 

Needless to say the most attractive of all the attractive things in 
that attractive room were the three young ladies themselves. Helen 
was at the piano; Rose stood beside her with a lightly caressing arm 
on her sister’s neck, and in a corner, among the ferns and statues, 
Anna May struck dreamy music from a dear old Irish harp. Father 
Casey had to swallow hard when, with indescribable feeling, their 


voices mingled in the closing words of the song: “God bless you and 
keep you, Mother Machree.” 


Bang! Crash!! “Glory be to God, ’tis broken again!” such were 
the unharmonious sounds that came from the adjoining room. Good 
Mrs. O’Rourke’s eyes were poor, especially at night, and in trying to 
find her way to the parlor where her daughters were singing, she had 
stumbled into one of those classic ornaments to which she found it so 
hard to become accustomed. 


The girls looked up, and from all their cultured self-restraint, 
Father Casey felt that he should have hated to be the culprit. Rose 
excused herself and stepped out to view the wreckage, while the other 
two, apparently undisturbed, kept on chatting casually with the priest. 
For his part, he was making a very unsatisfactory conversationalist, 
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for he was picturing to himself the scene behind the portiere,—the 
poor old mother trembling at her daughter’s reproving words, so cut- 
ting because so perfectly correct. “I shall take advantage of my 
position and save Bridget from a scolding,” he said to himself. Then 
springing up he cried: 

“Why, Mrs. O’Rourke, aren’t you coming in to bid us the time of 
the evening?” and he stepped out into the dining room. The first 
glance proved to him that his guess was right—Rose had not been 
saying kind things to her mother. The old lady, fumbling about in a 
bootless effort to gather up the fragments, was brought to a halt by 
the girl’s sharp command: 

“Ma, let that alone! You’re only making a worse mess of it.” 

The priest greeted her heartily and led her in the parlor, but he 
soon had reason to wonder whether his had not been a cruel kindness. 
Her untimely appearance there was not the daughters’ plan. They 
looked it, and the old lady felt it. She shuffled her feet and shifted 
about nervously in the stiff, uncomfortable chair. 


“I didn’t know you were trying to come downstairs.” Helen’s 
voice was as cold and steady as a rifle barrel. “I was just going up 
to tell you Father Casey was here, so that you could brush up a little 
and come down to meet him.” 

“Brush up a little!’ Now she understood. She was not dressed 
fit to come into the parlor. She looked down at the tattered shoes 
which were so grateful to her poor old rheumatic feet, compared with 
the hard, stiff new things her daughters were always urging her to 
wear. In alarm she drew back her feet under the chair and tried to 
cover them with her skirt, then she noticed the prominent patch in 
that skirt, and made a pitiful effort to hide it with her hand. 

“I’m afraid, Mary Anne, the statue is broken so it can’t be mended 
this time. Shure, Father Tim, dear, since the girls put me upstairs, 
I’m lost, and I stumble over things.” 

“We coaxed mother to take the large room upstairs with the bay 
window,” explained Helen. ‘The doctor said she needed more sun- 
shine.” 

“More sunshine, indeed!’ thought Father Casey. “Truly the 
poor old heart needs more of the sunshine of kindness and loving 
forbearance! I see. Her room down here—the room she had lived 
in for so many years that it had almost grown to be a part of herself— 
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was too near the parlor. Mrs. O’Rourke has lost none of her 
curiosity, her love of novelty, her desire to meet visitors. But she was 
intruding too often while they were entertaining high-class callers, 
and so these gentle daughters have passed upon her the sentence of 
banishment to the upper story. I see. But of course the doctor said 
she must have more sunshine!” 

“We knew mother would like her new room, it is so bright and 
cheerful, and everything is so convenient.” Helen made this state- 
ment very clearly and distinctly with her eyes fixed on Mrs. O’Rourke. 
The old lady understood that was her cue to say how well pleased 
she was with the change. 

“Yes, my child, shure, ’tis a lovely room. *Tis—a—lovely—room. 
*Tis—a—lovely—” her voice wandered off into silence. 

“Well, I am certainly glad to see you!” Father Casey wanted to 
say something to cheer her; that threadbare commonplace was the 
best he could think of. 

“Oh, thank you, Father Tim, thank you! I believed you would. 
I heard your voice and came down. You see, Helen,’—she was try- 
ing hard to excuse herself—“there was nobody else here but Father 
Tim. I heard his voice, and I came down. I knew there were no 
strangers here.” It was pitiful to hear her apologizing for her pres- 
ence in her own parlor. Not that these dutiful daughters had ever 
told her in words that she had no business there, but cultured people 
can make a thing so plain without putting it in words—so painfully 
plain. 

“T still remember the grand house-warming you had’ when this 
home was completed.” Father Casey hoped his words would convey 
a salutary reminder to the young women. “Yourself and Patrick were 
proud and happy that day. And good reason you had.” 

She was carried back in an instant to the bright days of the past: 

“Ah, yes, Father Tim, how well I mind the time I sat down with 
Patrick, God rest his soul, to look over the plans. ‘Bridget,’ he said, 
‘what do the likes of us want with a big house like that?’ ‘But think 
of the children,’ I said. ‘They’ll be growing up and they'll be want- 
ing more room,’ I said. Mary Anne was—let me see—Helen, dear, 
how old was Mary Anne then?” 


“Anna May”—with a strong emphasis on both words—“was seven 
years old when this house was built, mother.” 
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“Yes, Annie May,” she continued, taking the correction meekly, 
“was seven. Oh, yes, that was the year she started school, and she 
started the school at seven. I mind well, we had just been in the 
new house a month, when the Sister that taught her, herself and 
another, were going to the dentist, and they stepped in for a minute 
and she said, ‘Mrs. O’Rourke,’ she says, ‘your Mary Anne—I mean, 
Annie May—no, Helen, she really said Mary Anne. We didn’t have 
the new name for her then. You see, Father Tim, both Patrick and 
I, God rest his soul, wanted her called after the Blessed Virgin, but 
besides that, I always had a special devotion to the mother of the 
Blessed Virgin. I thought it would be nice to give her both names, 
the names of these two sweet women who were so dear to our Blessed 
Lord. So we called her Mary Anne. They tell me this new name 
means the same thing, but it’s a bit hard for me to get used to. On 
the evening I was telling you about, Patrick and me, God be good to 
him, sat down for the first time to study the plans of the grand new 
house we wanted to build. The architect had just sent them over by 
a boy that was working for him—not so much working for him as 
studying under him, learning to be an architect himself. He was 
the boy that afterwards married the Kelly girl, not these Kelly’s here, 
but the Con Kelly’s that afterwards moved out West. What’s this 
was his name? Shure, I know it as well as I know my own. That’s 
queer that I can’t think of it.” 

“Really, Mother, it doesn’t matter what his name was.” Rose 
tried to make this remark sweetly, but it soured before she had it 
finished. 

“Himself said he thought the house was too big, but I reminded 
him how the children were growing up and would want more room—” 

“Oh, Father Casey,” cried Rose, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
“don’t you think they planned this house remarkably well?” 

“They built so much better then than they do nowadays,” said 
Helen, taking up the play. 

“Last Sunday,”—Anna May fell in for her turn without a second’s 
hesitation—“we drove out through the Dream Moor Addition, and 
Mr. Lakeland pointed out ever so many flaws in the new buildings 
that were going up. He says in ten years they will be shabbier than 
the good old structures that have stood for half a centutry.” 

“Dream Moor? Isn’t that where Wally Margrave bought a house? 
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I suppose that clinches it; he and Lulu are going to settle down to 
love in a cottage.” 

The game was so rapid that the bewildered old lady was hope- 
lessly outclassed. Father Casey could see that it was a well planned 
manoeuvre to which they resorted whenever they wanted to silence 
their mother. And the skill with which they performed it told only 
too plainly how often they used it. 


Just then a big automobile stopped before the door and a laughing 
group ran merrily up the steps. Instantly all three girls glanced at 
Mrs. O’Rourke, and if looks had power over material objects, the 
good woman would have disappeared on the instant, as effectually as 
a fairy at sunrise. Helen and Rose tripped to the door to welcome 
the guests, while Anna May turned to her mother: 


“Ma, why do you persist in wearing that horrid, ragged old shawl?” 
and with dexterity bordering on roughness she stripped it from her 
mother’s shoulders and stowed it out of sight. In an instant the room 
was ringing with laughter, snatches of song, wit and repartee. After 
the guests had gone through the formality of greeting the mistress (!) 
of the house, the poor old lady shivered and shrank back in her chair— 
her blood was thin, and she sorely missed the time-tried shawl. She 
was painfully ill at ease, convinced that she must be making some 
horrible blunder and vaguely wondering what it might be. 

Father Casey could stand it no longer. “If I leave,” he thought, 
“they will have the mercy or the cruelty to send her to her room. 
Lonely as it is, it is better than this.” 

He left, but the hunted, timid look in those half-blind eyes followed 
him like a ghost. He had a long talk with the fire in his grate that 
night before he went to bed. “They’re good girls,” he said, “I’m sure 
in examining their conscience for weekly Confession, they never find 
themselves guilty of a single act of disrespect towards their mother. 
If one were to tell them that they were cruel towards her, they would 
be shocked and horrified. They would say that she has every atten- 
tion, that they never spend a cent of their salary upon themselves, 
until all her needs have been supplied. That they are always urging 
her to let them buy more for her—as if a mother’s love and a mother’s 
sacrifices could ever be repaid by filthy gold. One of these days we 
shall be carrying her out to Calvary Cemetery to lay her beside Patrick. 
They will fill the air with lamentations, and say their hearts are broken 
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for the loss of their good mother, and, God help us, they will think 
they mean it. Must we, I wonder, look upon it as Retribution? I 
remember the day when Bridget O’Rourke herself was without a peer 
for wit and beauty among her associates, and in those days, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, she was none too kind or considerate towards 
her own poor mother.” 


LEAVING VAN LOON ALONE 





Among books much puffed recently is Hendrik Van Loon’s “Story 
of the Bible.” 

What it is may be seen from some of the characterizations. The 
Old Testament he calls “the national Jewish scrap-book”, or a “collec- 
tion of short and unrelated histories which were put together into one 
book when the founders of the Jewish nation had been dead for almost 
a thousand years.” The supernatural events in the Old Testments 
are related as one would tell fairy-stories or fables, while the miracles 
in the New Testament are treated as “the affectionate exaggerations of 
hero-worshippers.” 

In the first place, it is not the story of the Bible; the title is a false- 
hood. He says himself, in writing of Our Lord in the New Testa- 
ment: “I shall give you a very simple account of his life as I see it.” 
That is all,—it is what Van Loon thinks of the story of the Bible! 

In the second place, he says: “I am leaving the Bible most severely 
alone.” Which reminds one of Pilate washing his hands and leaving 
our Lord alone! As much alone, one is inclined to say, as someone 
would be leaving Van Loon alone, if he wrote of him as a trickster, 
_ a literary fraud, a garbler of history. 

Dr. Van Loon expected that his book would be taken seriously and 
that it would “lead to endless misunderstanding and unlimited argu- 
ment”. He thinks much of his views of the Bible story evidently. 

Let us leave Dr. Van Loon severely alone! 


Creatures of habit are most of us, spinners in the sun, weaving 
in dreams our thoughts of life, and what are all these but other dreams, 
unless by the power of our will, we can make our dreams come true; 
and what are these in turn but airy bubbles unless, by a good intention, 
we have rendered them truly permanent for heaven. 








The Paths of Light 
JOHN LAWSON STODDARD: CONVERT 


AUG. T. ZELLER, C.-SS. R. 


Having recognized that Christ was God come into this world in 
human form, to save the world and found a spiritual kingdom, Stod- 
dard naturally asked himself: in what way did the Incarnate Son of 
God provide for the continuance and progress of His work on earth? 


THE CHURCH. 

One thing was clear, and immensely significant: “Christ did not 
write a book, nor did He order one to be written. Instead of doing 
that, He founded a Church, against which the gates of hell should not 
prevail, and with which He promised to be present while the world 
should last. This being so, it is evident that every faithful follower 
of Jesus should become a member of that Church.” 

This was logic; this was common sense. But then there was only 
one thing further to ask: Where is that Church? Which of all the 
Churches calling themselves Christian is the Church founded by Christ? 

Looking at it in a natural, common-sense way, the reply was ob- 
vious: that one which alone goes back to the Saviour’s life-time. Is 
it not clear? Would not that be your answer,—the answer of the 
child—the answer of the average man? 

There is only one which can claim this: The Catholic Church. 
Stoddard, the world-wide traveller, could not help observing this 
outstanding fact. He says: 

“This was the Church which naturally succeeded Judaism; this was 
the Church whose early history is chronicled in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and this is still the Church which since the days of Christ, 
has maintained an uninterrupted life of nearly two milleniums. Her 
documents, history and traditions all go back to the age of the Apostles. 
From her all other forms of Christianity have been derived.” 

THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE ONLY. 

This Church could only be a Church with authority to teach. The 
observations which Stoddard made of the Protestant denominations 
everywhere was enough to convince him of this. Their claim, made 
in good faith, is to be guided by the Bible and the Bible only. He saw 
that they were not, and in as far as they were, they were by this very 
trust misled into hundreds of conflicting sects. Stoddard writes: 
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“One day in talking on this subject (the absence of ecclesiastical 
unity and doctrinal agreement among Protestants) with a friend, he 
mentioned that his father was a Christian. I thought at first that he 
had mispronounced the word; but he assured me that there was a sect 
calling themselves “Christians” to distinguish themselves from ordi- 
nary Christians. What their particular doctrinal divergence was, I 
have forgotten, but I remember that, although my friend’s father was 
a Christian, his mother was a Campbellite Baptist, his wife a Univer- 
salist, and he himself a Unitarian. This led me to investigate the 
number of divisions into which Protestantism had thus far resolved 
itself.” 

CHAOS. 

What he found was chaos. In fact, it would be ridiculous, if it 
were not so serious and pitiable. He catalogs alphabetically all the 
divisions and subdivisions that he found in English and American 
Protestantism only. There were about two hundred, and he had 
evidence of more still. His conclusion deduced logically from this 
investigation, was: 

“One think is certain: the idea of one divinely founded Church, 
possessing supernatural guidance, unity of doctrine and authority of 
discipline, is wholly lost among Protestant denominations, and the 
term “Unity” as applied to Protestantism, has no significance. There 
is at work in Protestantism a process of disintegration, which appar- 
ently nothing can check; for all these humanly created sects originate 
from the notion that dissatisfied members of a Church have a perfect 
right to leave it and found another, which they call ‘reformed’. By 
consulting the list of sects, it will be seen that there are ‘reformed’ 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and the like,— 
all of which are, of course, ‘reformations’ of other ‘reformations’ of 
the original Luther’s ‘reformation’.” 


THE STRIKING CONTRAST. 

It is sad. To one looking for a safe and sure way out of his 
troubled state of mind, it must have been disconcerting. To Stoddard 
it pointed the way home. He turned to the Catholic Church: what 
a contrast met his gaze! 

“On the other hand, stands united Catholicism,—immovable amid 
the ebb and flow of human innovations, impregnable to the attacks of 
heresies, surviving spoliation, indifferent to the rise and fall of empires, 
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superior to schism, steadfast in persecution, and calmly watching the 
disintegration of its enemies! Thus does the changeless Church of 
Rome endure, and thus will she endure, till Christ who founded it 
shall come again.” 

Overcome by awe and wonder at this magnificent sight, he ex- 
claims: 

“Wonderful Body of the Living Christ! In faith, in sacraments, 
in doctrine, in ceremonial, in language, in discipline, in its identical 
catechism, and in its obedience to a single head ;—in chapel, in cathe- 
dral, in hamlet, in metropolis,—in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
on the islands of all the seas,—everywhere and at all times IT IS 
THE SAME! 

“Surely if the testimony of 1900 years does not effectually prove 
the Church of Rome the institution founded by Our Saviour on the 
Rock of Peter, then has the world no Church of Christ at all.” 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WATERS. 

And yet here was a fact,—-+the existence of the Protestant Churches, 
—that he felt he must explain before he would cast his lot with the 
Church of Rome. “Why had the Protestants left this mother Church? 
Who was at fault?” 

It started with Luther. Luther was a Catholic, a religious under 
vows like our religious today, a priest. He renounced his religion, 
broke his vows, deserted his priesthood, and turned into a rather foul- 
mouthed assailer of the Church,—reminding us involuntarily of the 
“escaped nuns” and “ex-priests” of today. Judging from his bio- 
graphy, he had no idea of what he was starting. “It is really very 
doubtful whether he ever intended to go as far as his own violent 
passions and the patronage of princes ultimately led him.” 

Would it be reasonable to look to Luther as the divinely com- 
missioned “Re-founder” of Christ’s Church? Stoddard put that ques- 
tion to himself, and for that reason studied the man and his life as 
seen in his own writings and standard biographies. His investigation 
led him to the conclusion that there are two Luthers,—the legendary 
and the real one. 

The legendary one, is the Luther glorified in the Protestant tradi- 
tion. “How then,” asks Stoddard, “can they designate Luther as 
‘more than a saint, and the greatest of Germans, the strongest, deepest, 
richest spirit of the Christian Church’? It is to be explained only by 
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the fact that in the hundreds of Protestant books, pamphlets and 
articles, published in 1917, in honor of the 4ooth anniversary of 
Luther’s inauguration of the Reformation, the average reader learns 
only of the legendary Luther, whose carefully expurgated words and 
writings are alone quoted.” 


THE HERO OF THE BIBLE. 


But Luther gave us the Bible! This is his supreme praise in the 
eyes of the non-Catholic world. Did he? Stoddard finds the facts 
these: 

“Even this assertion is not based on facts. All who care to in- 
vestigate the matter can satisfy themselves that between the date of 
the invention of printing (about 1450), and the year 1522, when Luther 
published his version of the New Testament, no less than fourteen 
complete editions of the Bible had already appeared in the German 
language: 

1) that of Faust and Schaeffer, about 1462, Mainz; 
2) that of Johann Mentelin, about 1466, Strassburg; 
3) that of Pflanzman, 1475, Augsburg; 

4) that of Andreas Frisner, 1470-1473, Nuernburg; 
5) that of Guenther Zainer, 1470, Augsburg; 

6) that of Guenther Zainer (?), 1477, Augsburg; 

7) that of Anton Sorg, 1477, Augsburg ; 

8) the same, 1840, Augsburg; 

9g) that of Anton Koburger, 1483, Nuernburg; 

10) that published in Strassburg, 1485; 

11) that of Hans Schoensperger, 1487, Augsburg; 

12) the same, 1490,. Augsburg; 

13) that of Hans Otmar, 1507, Augsburg; 

14) that of Silvan Otmar, 1518, Augsburg. 

“Four more editions of the Bible had also during this time,—that 
is to say, before the publication of Luther’s version,—appeared in Low 
German; so that in reality, 18 editions of a German Bible preceded 
that of Luther! Moreover in addition to these complete translations, 
many separate portions of the Scriptures, such as the Psalms and 
selections from the Gospels, had been printed and freely circulated. 

Moreover, in addition to these, during the fifty years which 
elapsed between the invention of printing and the year 1500, there 
were printed about one hundred editions of the Bible in Latin,—on 
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an average, two a year! This meant, of course, at that time much 
more than it would now, since then all educated men read and wrote 
Latin.” 

THE REAL MAN. 

So even this glory was shown by the facts to be fictitious. Stod- 
dard then asked himself: ‘What is there in this man’s personality, 
character, or moral code, which of itself would induce me to espouse 
his cause? To this I could only answer: Nothing.” 


THE FATE OF THE REFORMATION. 


Nevertheless he wished to make a study of some of the results of 
Luther’s so-called Reformation, in Germany, America and England. 

What he found in Germany, may be told in words of Dr. Stoecker, 
himself a well-known Protestant clergyman: “We have provincial 
churches in which every degree of infidelity to the faith and every 
hostility to the creed is allowed, even in the pulpits. We have just 
now had the case of a diocesan superintendent and clergyman, who has 
characterized the Divinity of Christ as a false doctrine; yet he still 
remains in his twofold office.” And another Protestant authority 
declares that if Luther returned to Germany, he would not recognize 
the Lutheran Church as his. 

As to England,—its very originator had a record that would turn 
one away. About its present day condition, Lord Avebury (Protest- 
ant) declared: “The differences within the Church of England are 
far greater than those which sever the non-conformist bodies from 
the Established Church and from one another.” It harbors within 
its ample folds, the High Church, the Broad Church, the Low Church, 
and the No Church parties. Some call themselves Catholic, and hold 
all the doctrines of the Catholic Church and consider Protestantism 
heresy. “Still another section of the Church of England practically 
discards the leading doctrines of Christianity, including the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection, Ascension, Divinity of Christ, as well as the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost.” In between these two extremes may be 
found,—all in good standing,—any shade of belief to suit the in- 
dividual’s taste. 

“It is a house of confusion,” concluded Stoddard, “not the Church 
of Christ whose mark is Unity of Faith.” Hence he turned away 
sadly from it as from every form of the so-called Reformation. 

(To be continued) 
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The Bread that Nourisheth 
THE STORY OF A DESIRE 


GEO. P. SUNDAY, C. SS. R. 


It was late in the afternoon of an Autumn day. Father Peters was 
quietly reading his office in the little house that he called his home 
and rectory. A messenger aroused him, and putting his breviary aside, 
after carefully marking the place of the last prayer, he went to open 
the door and take the message. It was a sick-call. So many of these 
come to a priest that he from habit receives them in an ordinary, 
matter-of-fact, spiritual business-like way. He asked the name, how 
long the man had been sick, whether in imminent danger, whether 
conscious, whether able to swallow, and various other questions that 
from habit, came to his mind the moment sick-call was mentioned. 

The parish of this priest was by no means small in miles, but 
very much so in regard to the numbers of his people. He had the 
spiritual care’ of a good portion of a county that was by no means 
small in dimensions. The substance of the message was that a man 
was at the point of death and that he lived on a certain road, a certain 
distance from another cross road. Directions of this nature are 
baffling to one not acquainted with the locality, but in this case it even 
baffled the priest, although he knew practically every part of the area 
his parish embraced. It meant a good long ride on horesback and 
since there was no time to spare he prepared to set out at once. 

First he took out his little pyx, went to the Church, put a Sacred 
Particle in it. Then taking his little satchel, containing the other 
necessaries for sick-calls, he set out. It would take him two hours 
at least, so he did not expect to be home till midnight. 

Once on the road, he lost no time. He was going nicely when the 
road began to look strange to him. He remembered his directions, 
and from the lay of the land, he surmised he was somewhere near 
the place. He was puzzled however, and being a shrewd traveller in 
those parts, did not venture further until he made sure of his roads. 
He saw a little cabin hidden in the woods. The faint rays of a little 
oil lamp flickering through the window led him to it. He dismounted, 
and knocked at the door. Instead of having some one open it to him, 
he heard the voice of a man in a half-shout say “Come in.” Surprised, 
the priest turned the knob, opened the door and entered. 
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He was surprised again when he saw an aged man, lying on a 
dilapidated little cot. That he was sick was evident. The priest made 
inquiries at once about the place he was seeking. This was not it, 
but the man needed some help, that was clear. 

While the man was endeavoring to give him the directions, the 
priest was gazing about the little room and noticed the few odds and 
ends and an open Bible on a small table near the bed. He was not 
surprised at the odds and ends, but he was surprised at the open Bible. 
He noticed too, it was opened at the Gospel of St. John, and at the 
sixth chapter. He gave no sign to the man that he noticed anything 
whatever, and all the while the man was trying to give him directions 
to the place he wanted. After he had completed the directions, he 
looked up as if to give the end of his information, and as he did so 
he observed the Roman collar of the priest. 

“You are a clergyman, I see. What are you, may I ask?” 

The priest told him what he was and explained his mission at the 
present moment. The man, leaning over the bed, picked the Bible off 
the table. 

“T have been reading this Bible and I have noticed this: ‘I am the 
living bread, which came down from Heaven. If any man eat, he 
shall live forever, and the bread which I shall give is My Flesh for the 
life of the world.’ Can you tell me,” he said rather bluntly, “where I 
can get that bread? You know the Bible, now is there any place at 
all, that has that Bread that is mentioned there?”—he pointed to the 
page of the Bible. “If there is I want to know about it.” 

The priest was astonished to be asked that question in such a 
manner. 

“My good man, I do not know what you are, to what religion you 
belong, if you belong to any. You know, though, I am a Catholic and 
a priest. Catholics have a Bread, that they hold is the Body of Christ. 
They prove it from the words that you will find in your Bible, where 
it speaks of Christ at the Last Supper. If you have read it you will 
notice that at that time Christ took bread, and gave it to His Apostles 
and said ‘Take ye and eat of this, for this is My Body.’ Then He 
took the chalice of wine and gave it to them in like manner saying 
again ‘Drink ye all of this, for this is My Blood, Which shall be shed 
for the remission of sins. Do this for a commemoration of Me.’ 
Now priests are the successors of the Apostles and Disciples. The 
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Apostles and early Disciples did as Christ had done, they took bread 
and wine,—blessed it,—said the same words Christ used over it and 
gave it to the faithful. The priests continue the same practice accord- 
ing to the commission ‘Do this for a commemoration of Me.’ Now 
this is the Bread referred to in the text you mentioned. Only Catholics 
have this Bread, and dispense It daily to the people, and at times too, 
bring It to those who are dying.” 

The man looked up at him, and in a softened voice asked, “Do you 
think it is possible for me to get that Bread, too?” 

“Certainly,” said the priest, “if you are, or would become a Catho- 
lic, then as a member of the Catholic Church, you not only could, but 
would be obliged to receive It.” 

“Sir” he addressed the priest, “I belonged to several churches, but 
in none of them did they refer to these words, as you did. Once ina 
while they would have what they called the Lord’s Supper, but never 
did they say that we actually received the Body of Christ. Now, 
from the little I know of the Bible, I know that that Bread is on earth 
still, otherwise Christ would not have said, ‘If amy man.’ Surely He 
meant more than for only those living in His own times. Sir, if there 
is any way of making me a member of that Church that gives that 
Bread, tell me how it can be done. I am going to belong to that 
Church before I die, and I know that my time isn’t long any more.” 

“My good man, it is necessary that you know the necessary truths 
of the Catholic Religion first. I have not time now, for I must hurry 
to the man who called for me. I really have delayed longer than I 
should, but your question was so surprising that I forgot myself. I 
shall be back however, before I return home even though it is late.” 

The priest gave the man his blessing and, saying Good-bye, hurried 
out, mounted his horse and was once more on his way. It had grown 
somewhat dark, during the time he was with the man in the little 
cabin, so he wished to hurry to get to the sick man who wanted him 
before it was too late. 

“Perhaps it is too late,” he sighed to himself. “I should have told 
him to wait till the return and then I could have done more for him.” 

His guardian angel must have led him on. The directions seemed 
very easy to follow, and it was not long before he was at the house 
he was seeking. He found the sick man low indeed, the result of 
typhoid pneumonia. He heard his confession, gave him our Lord in 
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Holy Viaticum, then administered Extreme Unction and the last bless- 
ing. Kneeling down, he said some prayers. After saying some con- 
soling words to the dying man, he prepared to leave, knowing that the 
soul before him was prepared to meet his God. 

While in the other room surrounded by some of the relatives of 
the sick man, he asked if they knew the old man living in the cabin 
in the woods, near the cross roads. 

“Old Bill,’ I guess you mean. He has been there a long time. 
He is an old bachelor, been his own waite his own ei aia since we 
came here and that is some years ago.” 

Father was glad to get acquainted with “Old Bill” and he told them 
the little incident. He asked before he left, that some one go to see 
him and give him a little help for he needed it in his sick condition. 

Father left and went again to the little cabin. This time he made 
himself feel right at home. After a gentle knock he walked in and 
Old Bill was indeed glad to see him. It was getting late, and the sick 
man needed more sleep than anything else. Father spoke to him for 
a while and asked him his ideas on various necessary questions of 
religion. Old Bill had some idea of them, so the priest realized that 
with a little time he could give him sufficient instruction to receive him 
into the Church and strengthen him with the Bread for which he was 
so ardently longing. He did not linger with him for it was getting 
late and he had to ride some distance before he reached his home. It 
was nearly midnight when he arrived there. 

All the while he was travelling along the dark road, leaving most 
of the guiding to the keen sense of his horse, he was pondering over 
the strange meeting with Old Bill and the still stranger question, “Can 
you tell me where I can get that Bread?” The thought remained with 
him even after he retired, and before he fell away into sleep, he resolved 
on the morrow to make the trip again to see Old Bill. 


* * * 


“Thank God, you came again. I had a miserable night—I thought 
I was going surely into the other world. It was kind of you to ask 
those neighbors to come and see me.. If they hadn’t, I think it would 
have been all over with Old Bill.” 

Old Bill was lying restfully upon his cot. At his side sat the 
priest. He had set out earlier than he had first intended, and brought 
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with him the Blessed Sacrament. Something, an inner voice, told him 
to do so. 

“Now, Bill —” the priest was growing familiar and Old Bill liked 
it,—“Catholics and even those who are not, who know them, call the 
priests by the name of Father, not Sir. You can try that for a change 
now, can’t you, Bill?” 

“Now, you believe in God, don’t you, Bill?” 

“Yes—Father”—Bill said this very cautiously and slowly to be sure 
he was right. 

“How many Persons did I say there were in God?” 

“Three.” 

“That’s right. Now which One died for us?” 

“The Second Person, Father, Jesus Christ.” 

“Now is there anything else I told you?” 

“Yes. That this Second Person will come at the end of the world, 
to judge all and reward the good and punish the wicked.” 

“Now, Bill, I am going to tell you just a few more things and then 
I am going to Baptize you a Catholic today. By the way, were you 
ever baptized before? 

Bill looked up and smiled. “Today—and will I get a chance to 
receive that Bread then?” 

“Yes, you shall.” 

“What was that other question, was I baptized before? No, never. 
My father and mother and the rest of them didn’t belong to any 
church. Well, I guess it wasn’t altogether their fault. They lived out 
here in the woods, too, and parsons and priests don’t get around these 
parts very often. I guess I was about the only one, who read the 
Bible and now and then dropped in to some church.” 

“Well, Bill, I think you will have it easy. You know what Con- 
fession is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and I think it is all right too. Got to tell our troubles to some 
body sometimes. It kind of makes a fellow feel easy.” 

“You see, Confession is for the sins committed after Baptism, and 
Baptism takes away all the sins committed before. I am going to 
leave you along for a little while. I am going over to your sick neigh- 
bor, and when I come back I will have somebody to stand up for you, 
to be a god-father for you in Baptism.” 
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The little room had changed its appearance. The table was cleaned 
off, on it were two wax candles slowly burning and a neat crucifix 
stood between. On the table was the little pyx, containing the Body 
of Christ. The neighbor and his wife were kneeling at the bedside, 
while Father Peters was saying the prayers preparatory to giving Holy 
Communion, which here too was Holy Viaticum. As the priest placed 
the Sacred Host on his tongue, there seemed to come from Old Bill’s 
face an expression of joy and happiness that is an unknown quantity 
to those who know not God. 

Extreme Unction was administered and the last blessing too. Bill 
was happy now, and he pressed the priest’s hand tightly. 

“Father, I knew there must be some place where I could get that 
Bread—I am satisfied now. I can die contented. Perhaps I will not 
see you again, for it is hard for you to come way out here for me,— 
besides I know you have others to care for too.” 

“Good-bye, Bill. Your neighbors here are going to be kind to you, 
and are going to let me know your condition.” 

* * * 


The little Church in Ridgeway was crowded. News had spread 
that Old Bill, the bachelor woodsman, was to be buried. All knew 
him, especially the old timers. 


Fathers Peters said a few words over his remains and told again 
the story of how he was led into his little cabin on the evening of the 
sick-call. As he spoke he grew more eloquent. 


“Many there are,” he said, “in our own land who are hungering 
for that Bread, and are starving because they know not where to get It. 
We have those hidden in our woods, scattered over the plains and 
mountainous districts of our western country. They are still further 
in the lands of Africa and the Far East. There are many, but there 
is no one to break the Bread for them. Few indeed have the oppor- 
tunity or the good fortune of Old Bill. Not every one of those buried 
in our woods or hidden on our mountain sides, or even in well estab- 
lished farming countries will have a priest surprise them, as did Old 
Bill. The vineyard of the Lord is large, but the laborers are few. 
Would to God there would be more who would sacrifice their lives for 
the poor people, who are asking for the spiritual Bread and yet have 
no one to dispense it to them.” 
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Lent or Given? 
A DIFFICULTY SOLVED 


JOHN ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


The children of Israel had been oppressed for more than two cen- 
turies in Egyptian bondage. When at length God delivered them, 
they left Egypt with rich stores of golden and silver vessels. Now 
the question arises: were these vessels simply borrowed or were they 
freely donated? 


Here are some of the passages of Holy Writ which narrate the 
event. “I (God) will stretch forth my hand, and will strike Egypt 
with all my wonders, which I will do in the midst of them; after these 
things he will let you go.—And I will give favor to this people in the. 
sight of the Egyptians: and when you go forth, you shall not depart 
empty ;—but every woman shall ask of her neighbor and of her that 
is in her house, vessels of silver and of gold, and raiment: and you 
shall put them on your sons and daughters, and shall spoil Egypt.” 
(Exodus 3/20, 21, 22.) 


“And the Lord said to Moses: Yet one plague more will I bring 
upon Pharao and Egypt, and after that he shall let you go and thrust 
you out. Therefore thou shalt tell all the people that every man ask 
of his friend, and every woman of her neighbor, vessels of silver and 
of gold. And the Lord will give-favor to his people in the sight of 
the Egyptians. And Moses was a very great man in the land of 
Egypt, in the sight of Pharao’s servants, and of all the people.” 
(Exodus 11/1, 2, 3.) 


“And the children of Israel did as Moses had commanded; and 
they asked of the Egyptians vessels of silver and gold and very much 
raiment. And the Lord gave favor to the people in the sight of the 
Egyptians, so that they /ent unto them; and they stripped the Egyp- 
tians.” (Exodus 12/35, 36.) 


If these things were merely loaned, the Israelites were bound to 
return them. They were not allowed to claim them as their own. 
Yet they actually carried them all away and there is not the slightest 
hint that they ever intended to restore them. It would seem, there- 
fore, that they were guilty of theft. Moreover, critics of ancient and 
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recent times asserted that Moses represents God as commanding this 
act of injustice. 

Many explanations have been offered to clear the matter. Let us 
consider but one. It is this. The Egyptians did not lend the vessels; 
they donated them as pure, sheer gift. Thus the charge of theft 
becomes groundless. 

THE WORDS THEMSELVES. 

I. The very words of these passages imply a gift. In the last 
passage (Ex. 12/35, 36) it is stated: “they lent unto them.” Now this 
is a faulty translation. The Hebrew text uses the word “shaal” in its 
Hiphil form. English grammars conjugate verbs by running them 
through the familiar system of moods and tenses. Hebrew grammars 
conjugate verbs by a system of forms and stems. One of these forms 
is called the “Hiphil” form. This form injects a causal meaning into 
the act designated by the verb. Thus the simple verb: to ask, in its 
Hiphil form will mean: to cause someone to ask. Hence the strict 
and stiff translation would be: “they (the Egyptians) caused them (the 
Israelites) to ask” for these things. 

Suppose your friend would cause or induce you to ask him for a 
hundred dollars. You would conclude that an extraordinary burst of 
benevolence and favor toward you had arisen in his heart. And when 
he actually gave you the hundred dollars, you would consider them a 
gift. This is exactly the idea conveyed by the Hebrew text. 

You may wonder whether this was the meaning of the word in 
common usage. It was. In the first chapter of the First Book of 
Kings you will find a clear case in proof of it. Here his mother Anna 
brings her child Samuel to the tabernacle and she goes on to say of 
him: “I also have lent him to the Lord.” (v. 28.) Once more the 
English word “lent” stands for the Hebrew word “ask” in its Hiphil 
form. Accordingly it should be translated thus: “He shall be given 
to the Lord.” If we peruse the entire context, it will become clear 
that the idea of lending is false, while the idea of giving is the only 
true one. When we lend a thing we expect to have it returned to us; 
we part with it only for a time. When we give a thing, we do not 
expect to have it returned to us; we part with it forever. Now Anna 
gave her child to God; she did not mean to lend him. Read the entire 
verse: “Therefore I also have lent him to the Lord all the days of 
his life.’ (v. 28.) This is surely a full and unlimived gift. Besides 
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only so can she fulfil her vow: “And she made a vow, saying: O Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt look down and wilt be mindful of me, and not 
forget thy handmaid, and wilt give to thy servant a man-child: I will 
give him to the Lord all the days of his life.” (v. 11.) 

Our conclusion, then, is this. In both cases the English word 
“lent” should be replaced by the word “gave”. Then the Egyptians 
gave these vessels to the Israelites and there is no question of theft. 

You may hesitate about this and say: none of my friends will ever 
be inspired with such favor and benevolence for me as to force me to 
ask them for a hundred dollars. Only a miracle could bring that 
about. And therefore I cannot believe that the Egyptians would 
cherish such sentiments towards the Israelites. Only a special inter- 
vention of God could effect that. Very well. 

GOD’S INTERVENTION. 

II. The condition you stipulate is amply fulfilled. Three times 
does Holy Writ make mention of the fact that God Himself would 
intervene in the matter and bring it about that Israel would meet such 
favor and benevolence on the part of the Egyptians. Read those three 
passages at the head of this little article and you will be satisfied. 
Now is this were a simple case of borrowing or lending, there would 
be no need of any special divine intervention. Such a transaction 
could well be accounted for by natural agencies. But if this were a case 
of free gift on the part of the Egyptians, then God’s help was impera- 
tive. For this reason we conclude: the very fact that God is so per- 
sistently pointed out as the real cause shows once more that the word 
“lent” must be replaced by the word “gave”. 


How did God effect His purpose? Surely He could have touched 
their hearts interiorly and immediately wrought such dispositions in 
their souls. However we will content ourselves with the outward 
events, which manifest His intervention. These suffice to create a 
situation which could inspire the Egyptians with the idea of making 
the richest gifts to the Israelites. 

THE SITUATION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

III. If we look more closely into the situation in which they now 
found themselves, we can easily see how they must have conceived 
the idea of making these gifts. 

1. First of all, we must take into consideration the overwhelming 
impression which the God of Israel must have made upon the Egyp- 
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tians. Almighty God had announced to Israel that it was His express 
purpose to produce a deep impression upon the Egyptians. “And the 
Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord, who have stretched forth 
my hand upon Egypt.” (Exodus 7/5.) He meant to show that He 
was the true God, and that the idols worshipped by them were helpless 
and worthless things; that all the great phenomena of nature, even 
such as had received divine homage from them, were subject to His 
Omnipotence; that no one could resist Him. 


The Ten Plagues are sufficient proof for the success of God’s 
design. After the Third Plague even the magicians of Egypt admit: 
“This is the finger of God.” (Ex. 8/18.) Pharao himself was forced 
to own: “I have sinned this time also. The Lord is just. I and my 
people are wicked. Pray ye to the Lord that the thunderings of God 
and the hail may cease; that I may let you go, and that you may stay 
here no longer.” (9/27, 28.) This impression spread in wider circles 
among the people: “And Pharao’s servants said to him: How long 
shall we endure this scandal? Let the men go to sacrifice to the Lord 
their God. Dost thou not see that Egypt is undone?” (10/17.) 


From this we may gather a powerful motive to urge the Egyptians 
to make their gifts to Israel. They gradually gained the conviction 
that the God of the Israelites was a God whom it was well worth their 
while to appease. Now in Egyptian history we find the custom of 
appeasing their gods by gifts practised on a liberal scale. A mere loan 
to a god is altogether incongruous. 

2. Secondly, we must take into consideration the relations that 
now sprang up between the Egyptians and the children of Israel. The 
Egyptians were quick to grasp the connection that subsisted between 
the God of Israel and His people. They knew that God was making 
this terrible display of His Power only on behalf of His people. In 
clearest terms Moses had repeated this connection in the Pharao’s pres- 
ence. Let us take one instance. “Thus saith the Lord God of the 
Hebrews: How long refusest thou to submit to me? Let my people 
go to sacrifice to me. But if thou resist and wilt not let them go, be- 
hold I will bring in to-morrow the locust into thy coasts, to cover the 
face of the earth.” (10/3, 5.) 

It was quite natural then that the Egyptians should extend to the 
people of Israel the sentiments which they conceived about their God. 
These sentiments were a mingling of fear and gratitude. 1) Fear 
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predominated. Blow upon blow fell upon them as the Ten Plagues 
succeeded one another. We can see how the general panic reached 
its climax in the course of that dreadful night when “the Lord slew 
every first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharao, 
who sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the captive woman that 
was in the prison, and all the first-born cattle.” (Ex. 12/29, 30.) The 
thoughts of the Egyptians at once turned to the people of Israel. “And 
the Egyptians pressed the people to go forth out of the land speedily, 
saying: We shall all die.” (v. 33.) Notice the cause of their fear: 
“We shall all die.” When death stares one in the face, men are ready 
to part with anything that might relieve them of such terror. Notice 
their anxiety and frantic eagerness on this point. They “pressed them 
to go”; they pressed them to go “speedily”. Surely they were ready 
to facilitate their departure at any cost. In such a frame of mind we 
can easily see how the Egyptians were willing to help them in any way, 
to supply all their wants and needs; in a word to do anything to get 
rid of a people that brought such distress upon them. This was not a 
time to haggle and bicker about loans and return of objects. Just the 
contrary, they were in a mood to thrust their gifts upon the Israelites, 
provided only they would depart. 2) Gratitude animated at least 
some of them. It was owing to the Israelites that some of the Egyp- 
tians had been spared serious losses. For instance, read the story of 
the Seventh Plague, the plague of “the hail and fire mixed with it”. 
(Ex. 9/13-35.) When Moses announced the plague, there were some 
of the Egyptians who believed, and their faith brought about the 
preservation of their cattle. (v. 20.) Further on we read: “And the 
hail destroyed through all the land of Egypt all things that were in 
the fields, both man and beast; and the hail smote every herb of the 
field, and it broke every tree of the country. Only in the land of 
Gessen where the children of Israel were, the hail fell not.” (vv. 25, 
26.) Thus these Egyptians could easily see that they were indebted 
to the Israelites. That this sentiment of affection even sank very deep 
into the hearts of some is further evinced by the fact that many of 
them actually joined the number of the Hebrews and left their own 
native country to follow the people of God into the desert. This is 
plainly stated: “And a mixed multitude without number went up 
also with them.” (Ex. 12/38.) From this we may be sure that senti- 
ments of benevolence were cherished by many, especially those who 
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dwelt side by side with them in Gessen. Favor and gratitude would 
prompt them to assist the Israelites at the moment of departure and 
make all the gifts that generosity could suggest. Gratitude would 
scorn the idea of a shabby and selfish loan. 

THE SITUATION OF THE ISRAELITES. 

IV. What was their situation? It was this. They were about 
to leave Egypt forever. They were resolved to return to Palestine 
and dwell there. This being the case, there can be no idea of a loan. 
On the contrary, only the idea of an outright gift will suit this situa- 
tion. At the moment of departure, at the time when these vessels 
and garments were handed over by the Egyptians, they were well 
aware that the Israelites were determined to return no more. 

1. Long ago, more than 80 years before this day, of which we are 
now treating, the Egyptians considered the departure of the Israelites 
as a possibility against which serious measures must be taken. Here 
is the resolve of a Pharao of long ago: “Come, let us wisely oppress 
them (the Israelites), lest they multiply; and if any war shall arise 
against us, join with our enemies, and having overcome us, depart 
out of the land.” (Ex.1/10.) They knew that the children of Israel 
were foreigners who had wandered into Egypt; and with good reason 
they feared that the call of the mother-country would sooner or later 
summon them back. 

2. The Egyptians knew well what projects the Israelites were now 
entertaining. God had appeared to Moses in the desert and given him 
the joyful promise: “I am come down to deliver them (the Israelites) 
out of the hands of the Egyptians, and to bring them out of that 
land . . . into a land that floweth with milk and honey.” (Ex. 
3/8.) Moses had arrived in Egypt and called all the Israelites to an 
assembly. “And they came together and they assembled all the ancients 
_ of Israel.” Moses communicated God’s promise to them. “And the 
people believed . . . and falling down they adored.” (Ex. 4/29, 
30.) Now surely such far-reaching plans could not be kept as an utter 
secret, especially when we remember that inter-marriages between 
Egyptians and Israelites had taken place, that in many cases both 
Israelites and Egyptians were neighbors, and even lived in the same 
house. (Ex. 3/22.) 

3. The Egyptians knew that just this was the real object of the 
dreadful contest waged between Pharao and the God of Israel. We 
have already heard their words: “And the Egyptians pressed the 
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people to go forth out of the land speedily, saying: We shall all die.” 
(Ex. 12/33.) 

4. This is clear from the words of Pharao himself. He was con- 
vinced that their departure during the night when the first-born were 
slain, was to be final. For when he learned of the route which the 
departing people had taken, when he was told that they had taken the 
road to the Red Sea, where they would be halted and hemmed in by 
the sea, the mountains and the trackless desert so as to prove an easy 
capture, he regretted the permission to leave, which he had given them ; 
he changed his mind, and then made the attempt to bring them back. 
Thus these events are recorded: “And the heart of Pharao and of his 
servants was changed with regard to the people, and they said: What 
meant we to do, that we let Israel go from serving us?” This makes 
it plain that Pharao had really let Israel go from serving him; that 
is, he had given them permission to leave his realm and freed them 
from all subjection to himself. Besides the plan to recapture them is 
clearly set down as a change of mind. Then his former mind was 
to let them go in perfect liberty. 


Our argument, based on this, is simple. When the Egyptians 
delivered these vessels and raiment to the Israelites, they did so 
knowing very well that there was no chance, no hope of any return. 

FURTHER CONFIRMATION. 

V. Casting about in the other books of Holy Writ for some traces 
of confirmation, we have come across the following two passages: 

1. In the Book of Psalms we read: “Egypt was glad when they 
departed ; for the fear of them lay upon them.” (Ps. 104/3.) Here 
we have explicit mention of the motives that might prompt the Egyp- 
tians to make these gifts. It confirms our third argument. 

2. In the Book of Wisdom we are told: “She (Wisdom) ren- 
dered to the just the wages of their labors and conducted them in a 
wonderful way . . . and she brought them through the Red Sea, 
etc.” (Wisd. 10/17.) There can be no doubt that the entire context 
(vv. 15-19) refers to the Israelites and their departure out of Egypt. 
Then the passage about the wages of the just must be applied to the 
acquisition of the vessels and the garments. Consequently we gain 
a new reason why the word “lent” should be replaced by the word 
“gave”. Wages almost essentially imply a gift, not a loan. What 
workman would be content with the loan of twenty-five dollars a week? 








Colleen, Alanna! 
I. DAUGHTER OF A BLACK AND TAN 


J. W. BRENNAN, C. SS. R. 


Low-lying hills, hung with deep, mysterious shadows, curtain-like, 
weird; valleys shrouded in filmy mist, iace-like, lambent; scattered 
lights shooting timid rays hither and yon in the dark; silence that 
seemed to cry out with joy; peace. 


Back of the hills and in their sheltering fastnesses, grim young 
men were on guard; deep in the valleys, where the thicker cluster of 
lights marked the village, grimmer mercenaries in uniforms of tan and 
black, nervously paced their barracks. Motor lorries clad tortoise-like 
in impregnable shields stood parked in the area and behind them, 
machine-guns poked their inquisitive noses through square masks of 
steel. A sentry pacing before the barracks kept a vigilant eye on a 
black spot high up on the broken horizon. 

That black spot marked the Murphy farm; Donald Murphy’s sole 
possession. And the farm-house knew it was watched, for its solitary 
visible light beamed from a side-window opposite to the village ;—it 
shone toward the hills, jubilantly, bravely, hopefully. 

Out in the yard, there was a restless murmuring from cattle and 
poultry and geese, as a muffled figure went from place to place, closing 
and barring doors for the night. This evening chore finished, the 
figure advanced into the open. The heavy shawl slipped to her 
shoulders, and with hands clasped behind her head, she stood, dreamily 
staring toward those dark hills, in whose ravines her two brothers were 
hiding. Over them, milliards of stars shone from a clear sky; below 
them—she shuddered at the thought,—lay darkness and lurking death. 

The Dublin Uprising was a thing of history; the Republic was a 
fact; its defenders were even now policing the roads and courts were 
administering genuine justice for the first time in her memory. Even 
with the murderous invaders in the land, there was a sense of security 
that had never existed before. But the security was in peril at the 
moment, for that district had been picked as a headquarters for the 
detested Black and Tan. That might mean trouble ;—but how beau- 
tiful was the night, and how home-sick were Mike and Tom! 


Her gaze, dropping to the level of the crude, stone wall that 
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bordered the farm, rested upon a strange, heavy shadow, rising and 
falling along the top of the wall. Suddenly it seemed to disappear ; 
again it rose and fell. She thought of the hosts of legends she had 
heard, most of which could be adduced to explain this phenomenon. 
She however, laughing at herself, attributed her nervousness to her 
hunger ; it was supper time, at that! Then she started. Whatever the 
object was, it had come between her vision and the dim light from a 
cottage in the distance. It was moving, human. There was only one 
explanation, the Black and Tans were out. 

Without undue haste, although her heart was now thumping till 
she thought it would be heard by those mysterious marauders a hun- 
dred feet distant, she picked up her pails and started toward the cottage. 
Thank God, Mike and Tom were away, out in the merciful hills. 

“Colleen,—colleen, alanna!” 

A low, sibilant whisper, coming apparently from nowhere,—tense 
with repressed earnestness and pleading; it aroused the girl to im- 
mediate action. Pretending to be looking after some farm implements, 
she walked around the yard, till almost beneath her feet, the voice 
sounded once more. 

“Colleen,—here, alanna!” 


She saw a hand stretching out between the lattice-work of a shelter 
used for setting hens in the spring time. In the hand was a note, just 
discernible in the dark. She let one of the pails slip to the ground, and 
while picking it up, seized the note, then resumed her meandering way 
to the house. 

Within the house, preparations were in progress for the evening 
meal. In the midst of the hurry necessary when a group of hungry 
children are clamoring for the immediate beginning of the third im- 
portant event of the day, the girl managed to slip into a corner near the 
big fireplace and peruse the note. As she deciphered the almost 
illegible scrawl, she uttered a light scream. 

“Aileen, asthore, what’s ailin’ ye?” asked her mother impatiently. 
“Ts it another of them love letters from —” 

“Hush mother,” and the girl pulled her by the arm out of ear-shot 
of the children. “Tis a message I’ve been after gettin’ from Michael 
Collins himself. He’s hiding in our yard,—on his way to the hills. 
It says here that the Black and Tans have located him and are going 
to raid us tonight to trap him and would | slip out to the north hill 
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and light a bit of a fire and tell the boys about it?” She looked at her 
mother anxiously. 


“Mother of mercy,” murmured her mother, her worn countenance 
upraised to heaven. “’Tis come at last!—Aileen, darlin’, get your 
shawl!” The girl obeyed with the silent swiftness that characterizes 
the obedience of children in Ireland. But while obeying, another com- 
mand come following. 


“And be sure you’ve got your rosary. You'll need the Blessed 
Mother’s protection now.” Together they went to the door, where 
bidding her daughter farewell on her journey, Mrs. Murphy raised her 
voice in sarcastic upraiding,—‘“Now, scatter-brain, be after that meal 
at once. And be sure not to loiter; yer brothers and their friends are 
guardin’ the road.” That was for the benefit of her unseen audience, 
if there was any. Then under her breath,—‘Acushla, God be with 
you. Hurry!” Closing the door, the poor woman went on about her 


duties, but her lips were moving and her heart was praying as it had 
never prayed before. 


Donald Murphy had been one of the school who believed that what 
the old men had failed to do in ’98, the youngsters could not do now. 
And when Redmond called upon Irishmen to volunteer for service in 
the World War, thinking that England would at last be aroused to 
exercise gratitude if not justice in behalf of Ireland, Donald had en- 
listed. With the rest of the Irish troops, he had seen more than his 
share of service in the front lines; had had more than his apportioned 
dose of Flanders’ mud and lice. News had been scarce since he had 
left, a rumor now and then, a hint in the papers, few of which reached 
the farm, and a brief, hurriedly scribbled letter. The last they had 
heard, and that was months before the opening of this story, he had 
been invalided home. Some had said that he had been shell-shocked ; 
others that he was now engaged in training men for service in Ireland! 
None that knew Donald could believe the latter report by itself; but 
if the former were true, of course anything might be expected. At 
any rate, the safest place for Donald Murphy, at this time was as far 
away from home as possible; for tension was high in Ireland. 

Aileen, his oldest daughter, had entered the nineteenth year of her 
girlhood amid the rattle of machine guns and groans of wounded and 
dying friends. Although their farm had escaped so far, the village 
had been “shot up” twice, and Aileen had been engaged in the service 
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of the White Cross. Perhaps it was that experience that decided her 
views ; perhaps it was the meeting with Mary MacSwiney; at any rate 
she was now as ardent a follower of the Republican banner as any 
of the young men shouldering guns out amidst the dark hills toward 
which her steps led. 

Her heart was singing as she hurried over the road. One of her 
own in danger! One of the thousands of brave boys, who taking up 
the torch handed down by their fathers, had stepped to the front, to 
fight, to die that Ireland’s long-lost honor might be regained; that 
freedom might be restored to the nation which above all others had 
suffered in its defence. 

- A half hour later, the anxious mother heard her footsteps at the 
door. By this time, the older children had sensed what Aileen’s 
departure meant and now they all crowded about the door to greet her. 

“Did you see Mike or Tom, darlin’?” The question of an anxious 
mother’s heart. 

“No mother ;” she answered quietly as she dropped the shawl over 
a chair and began to arrange the dishes for supper. “A young lad 
named Donovan was on guard at the time. It did not take him long 
to get to me after I lit the fire. I shaded it with my shawl so that it 
would be seen only in the hills. But they had sent this boy farther in 
toward town. He was waiting for Collins at the time. They will be 
here as fast as they can travel. I hope —” she stopped. 

“What is it, alanna?” her mother queried. 


But Aileen thought it unnecessary to burden her mother with a 
description of the queer shadow she had seen glide along the stone 
wall. Sorrow had undermined her mother’s health enough without 
adding now the vagaries of a girls’ imagination. 

“I hope you have an extra number of praties in the pot; I’m that 
hungry I could eat all of them.” Her mother guessed rightly that the 
girl had changed her mind about the unspoken hope. 

After supper, the family, or what was left of it, gathered around a 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, a souvenir of the last mission 
given in the village, and began to recite the rosary for their dear ones 
who were absent. They had reached the third mystery, when heavy 
footsteps were heard crunching the gravel leading to the door. In 
the distance, the muffled roar of a lorry could be dimly heard. The 
ensuing silence was broken by an imperious rapping followed by an 
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attempt to open the door. The children began to cry, all except little 
Dennis who jumped in front of his mother as she advanced to the door. 
While Aileen soothed the little ones, Mrs. Murphy met the strangers. 
An officer of the Black and Tans entered followed by two of his men, 
with rifles held ready for use. 

“We have come for a criminal who is reported to be hiding on these 
premises,” barked the officer. Michael Collins had made a fool of him 
twice and he was determined to make good in his capture this time. 

“Sure, there’s no criminal here,” answered Mrs. Murphy quietly as 
she glanced toward her children. 

“T know better. Stand aside;” the officer tried to push the woman 
aside, but Dennis leaped at him, striking full in the nose. His effort 
was answered by a sweeping blow from one of the men that sent him 
into a corner, unconscious. One of the children began to scream. 
Aileen jumped to her feet; her eyes blazing. 

“You coward!” 

The officer winced, but one of the men brushed past him and seized 
the girl; another covered Mrs. Murphy with his gun. The officer 
regained his poise. 

“Search the premises, men, and do it well.” The men scattered 
through the few rooms, and returned in a few minutes to report failure 
in their object. 

“One method remains besides that of burning the house,” remarked 
the officer. “Will you tell where our man is hiding.” This to Aileen, 
for her mother had fainted. 


“T don’t know!” she answered, but a slight hesitation caused by a 
moment’s reflection caught the intruders’ attention. One of the men 
raised his gun. “Go on,—shoot! That will give you no more informa- 
tion than I can give!” Her fearless eyes drew admiration even from 
these brutes. 


“Isn’t she a beauty,” remarked one of them! That gave him 
another idea. 


“These girls don’t fear death, Captain,” he interposed,” but there 
is something else they do fear. I’ll get the truth out of her.” He 
rushed toward the girl, an ugly leer spread over his face. 

When the significance of his words dawned on Aileen, she backed 
up toward the window and seized a chair. It was knocked from her 
hands in a trice and burly arms encircled her shoulders. She wrenched 
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herself free and clawed at the face of her antagonist, her fingers enter- 
ing one of his eyes. He roared with pain, and with anger added to 
other passions, rushed at her again. His hands were at her throat, 
his cruel arms crushing her till she thought her muscles would snap, 
his foul breath scorching her face as he strove to press his lips upon 
hers. With a sob almost of despair she gathered her waning strength 
for a last effort at escape, and began to sink, half in a swoon. The 
triumph gleaming in the brutish eyes was short-lived; a shot rang out 
in the darkness, blood trickled from a wound over the temple and he 
fell to the floor. 


“Thank God, for giving me good sight and a true hand,” a voice 
was saying almost at her ear. The remark was followed by a shout, 
the war-cry of Sinn Fein. A fusilade of shots sounded in the yard 
and a scuffle took place at the door of the house. Michael Collins 
himself engaged the officer. The encounter was brief. 


More of the Republicans had commandeered the lorry and driven 
toward the village to engage any reinforcements from the barracks. 
Before they returned, they raided the barracks, tied up the occupants 
who were still alive and removed all the war-supplies found there. 
When they returned, the house had been straightened up, the wounded 
and dead removed and the party was preparing to depart. 


The lad who had shot Aileen’s assailant had busied himself with 
Dennis and her mother. When they were leaving, he turned to the 
girl and shyly introduced himself. 


“Me name’s Tom Donovan, the same that you met this evening 
when you brought Mike’s message. I follied you up after I sent the 
word on, since there was no tellin’ what these spalpeens would be after 
doin’. An’—an’ I’m glad I came.” He held out his hand. The men 
noticed Aileen’s blush as she took it, and laughed. The incident was 
over, their Mike was safe, the Black and Tans had been given a dose 
of their own medicine and they were happy. 


“Catch him, Mike.” shouted one to their leader,” we can’t afford to 
lose Tom.” Collins said nothing but led the way to the road. As 
their new lorries swept along, he looked back to the cottage. Through 
the window, he could see the girl and her mother kneeling to con- 
tinue their rosary in thanksgiving for their rescue. 

“Look back, boys,” he called out. ‘“‘There’s what we’re fighting 
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for. There’s the spirit of Ireland, and with that spirit, God’s blessing 
rests on us. Who's got a rosary with him?” 

Dawn found Mike and Tom Murphy home on a furlough, which 
was to last as long as their services were needed to move the family 
belongings to an uncle’s farm farther back amid the hills; unless some 
sudden emergency would require their services in the ranks sooner. 

“I know it’s hard to go, mother; but it’s got to be. These black- 
guards,—was ever a name better invented for the likes,—will be back 
again, and then it will be bullets and fire till nothin’ is left. An’ my 
father fought with them! ’Tis a wonder me blood isn’t tainted!” 

“Hush, Mike!” remonstrated his mother. “You father was not in 
his right mind. You know what the last report of his condition stated. 
And if he were here —” 

“last night for instance,—wouldn’t he cheer for Johnny Bull and 
his kindhearted legions! Be dad, I thought the stories of the devil 
takin’ human shape were fables; I know them for facts now. Mother, 
to think of Dad is an occasion of sin for me.” 


“Well then, Mike,” remarked Aileen as she entered the house after 
a hurried trip to the village, “you won’t have any more occasion to sin 
on that score. Father heard that our place was to be raided,—he had 
just arrived in Ireland on leave,—and hurried home and reached the 
village last night just in time to be shot by an Irish bullet.” And she 
broke into tears. The tempest of temper vanished, Mike hung his 
head in shame. 

Everything seemed different now. Death, like a master stage 
manager, had changed the spotlights, and under his hands, what had 
seemed sordid and traitorous to the high-strung patriots now appeared 
in truer colors, the actions and the motives of a man who had loved 
his country and his family, who had followed the course he thought 
best for that country and that family till the stress of war had 
destroyed his reason. Mike was crushed and from the depths of his 
humbled heart came the only lamentation that had passed his lips since 
this bitter struggle had begun, a cry that was an echo of the prayer 
that had risen from the heart of Ireland ever since the seven-century 
persecution had set in,—‘‘God’s will be done!” 

When their father had been laid to rest in the village church-yard, 


Mike and Tom began preparations for moving. A lorry, one of those 
taken on the eventful night, came to their assistance, and with it, most 
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of the family belongings were transported in a single load. The 
cattle, not very numerous, were conveyed by little Dannis who had not 
been injured much in his encounter with the enemy. The famous 
ass-cart so common in Ireland took care of incidental items and the 
children. Aileen and Tom remained behind till everything had been 
accounted for. 

It took but a day to clear out the house and farm-yard, but Aileen 
remained nevertheless. It was too hard to give up the home they had 
known all their lives; the home that held the traditions of the family 
for generations. Their forefathers had fought for it in the days of the 
landlords; it had become their own when landlordism had been prac- 
tically abolished in 1881. It had seen two of its children go out to 
the foreign missions, one boy, Aileen’s uncle, to Australia, another to 
the Philippines ; and one of the girls, Aileen’s aunt, to the mission-fields 
of China. In its simplicity, with its plain walls and thatched roof, it 
was beautiful; the artist Millet would have revelled in the opportunity 
of putting iton canvas. But they had to abandon it, for it was doomed. 
The Black and Tans were gathering for a reprisal. 

On the morning of the second day, a Republican soldier rode up on 
a motorcycle with orders for Mike. It was Tom Donovan. Mike 
chuckled. 

“Volunteered for the job, eh Tom!” Tom did not answer; he was 
busy looking around the premises. 

“All gone, I see! Isn’t anybody here with you?” 

“None savin’ mesilf and Aileen, and we were going today. She’s 
in there getting ready a bit of a breakfast. If you’re not in a hurry, 
Tom, you might as well stop with us and have a bite.” 

Tom parked the motorcycle in the yard and prepared to stay. He 
was not in a hurry, for the simple reason that there were no speed 
limits for him and whatever he lost in time, he could easily make up. 

The simple breakfast was prepared in utensils that Aileen had bor- 
rowed in the village; bread, milk and some cheese. The very items 
offered the subject for conversation. 

“Any news, Tom?” asked Mike as he made vigorous onslaughts on 
the viands. 

“Not much, Mike. Headquarters has just received word from 
London that orders are being transmitted for a reprisal on this place 
for our little affair. And we’re out to intercept the orders. That’s 
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why you are recalled. And of course the English press has spread the 
report broadcast in America of the murders that were committed here.” 
His handsome young face grew stern as he looked at Aileen and 
thought of the ordeal she had escaped; and in his heart, he thanked 
God again for the sureness of his aim. 

“And on that account,—” he lowered his voice, “a delegation is 
going to America to tell the truth. Not that our kins-folk need it, but 
the rest of the Americans ought to know. We need their friendship,— 
and we need their help, as they needed our help in their own troubles 
in ’75. They’re layin’ the plans in Cork right now.” 

“And how’s Terry?” 


“Dyin’, of course. May be dead, by this time. He’s been without 
food sixty-five days now!” 

“God help him,” ejaculated Aileen,” and his poor wife and child 
and his sister.” 

“Tt is she that is going to America,” remarked Tom, at the same 
time feeling for some paper in his inside coat pocket. Aileen appeared 
surprised at the news; then began to day-dream. 

“By the by, old man,” exclaimed Mike, “where did you get the 
uniform? I see you have a lieutenant’s insignia?” 

“That reminds me,” answered Tom soberly, “I am a lieutenant, and 
you, Private Murphy, failed to salute your superior officer. Get up 
you spalpeen, snap into it, as our American drill-sergeant used to say.” 

Mike hopped briskly to his feet and saluted; but his face was 
crimson and his temper had jumped to the boiling point. Tom studied 
him carefully for a moment, then shook his head slowly as if in ap- 
proval. 

“Not bad, for a beginner. And now,” he reached within his tunic, 
“T have the honor to present you with your commission as a Lieutenant 
in the I. R. A. If you had read the note I gave you at once like a 
good soldier, you would have caught on. As it is, one of my long 
cherished ambitions has been realized and I made Mike Murphy step 
lively.” He tossed the document to Mike in order to keep out of his 
reach then joined Aileen in the general laughter. 

The sound of a motorcycle from the road broke up the fun. It 
was a solitary Black and Tan travelling to the village. 

“Bless his innocent heart,” murmured Tom, who gun in hand had 
gone to meet him. It was a messenger, but without any important 
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news on him. So they tied him where he could be easily found and 
prepared to leave. Mike decided to walk over to the new home while 
Tom would utilize his machine to carry Aileen and the utensils down 
to the village, then out to join the rest of the family. 

When the girl rejoined him, on the outskirts of the village, Tom 
threw on all the power his machine carried and together they scurried 
over the roads to the shelter of the hill-country. It was a journey that 
Tom would never forget. But he was too chivalrous to take any ad- 
vantage the situation offered. In his care was the girl of his heart, but 
his “courtin’” would not begin till the girl he was protecting would 
have full chance to refuse or accept him as a suitor. 

They found the family awaiting them when they arrived. Mike 
had managed to travel in a farmer’s wagon a good part of the way and 
so reached the farm shortly before them. The now bashful Tom was 
greeted as a hero, much to his discomfiture. So he turned his machine 
around and with a muttered, “I’m late already,” prepared to leave, 
but the girl stopped him. 

“Mother would like to have you come again, Lieutenant Donovan, 
she said, but her blue eyes, frank with innocence, told him more. 

“Thank ye,” he mumbled shyly, “but me name’s Tom,—an’ I'll 
come again,—Aileen asthore!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE STAGE CRUSADE IN NEW YORK 





A concerted movement to clean up the stage has set in in New 
York. And the nation at large, or at least the self-respecting part of 
it, is awaiting developments with interest. That such a movement is 
needed goes without saying. Whether it will achieve permanent suc- 
cess is another matter. 

In the last analysis, as the poet says, it is a matter of mutual co- 
operation on the part of the public. After all, the producers are 
working for money, not for health, spiritual or corporal. And the 
public puts the money in the box office. If then, the self-respecting 
public heeds the advice of the authorities on the status of the plays 
being produced, and refuses to put their money in the box office, the 
the producer will perforce clean his stage without any outside assist- 
ance. 

And you are part of the public. 











Catholic Anecdotes 





TWO VIEWS 


Paul and Stanislaus were brothers studying at the University of 
Vienna. Paul is unknown; Stanislaus has been canonized by the 
church and is affectionately known as St. Stanislaus. 

Paul was wild, selfish, set on having his own will, quick of temper ; 
Stanislaus’ quiet refusal to join in his revels seemed a standing rebuke 
to him and nettled him. He would try to justify himself by scolding 
Stanislaus. 


“You shame us!” he would cry. “You do not act like a nobleman, 
but like some boorish peasant.” 

“We take different ways, Paul,” Stanislaus would answer. “I do 
not condemn yours. Why not let me alone in mine?” Or he would 
say: 

“No man shames his name by trying to please God. As for what 
men may think or say, that does not matter much. Do you think we 
shall bother much about that in Eternity?” 


FAINT HEART NE’ER WON 





A mere incident in the life of Arrago, the great French astronomer 
was sufficient to change the course of his life. As a young man, he 
was employed in a bookbindery, and was so despondent concerning his 
future that he had about determined to give up and leave his job when 
he saw somethink printed on the paper used in binding a book before 
the cover is put on. This was what he read: “Go on, sir, goon! The 
difficulties you meet will resolve themselves as you advance.” 

With these words ringing in his ears, the young man was spurred 
to greater endeavor. It became a perpetual incentive to his ambition 
throughout his entire career. Arrago resolved then and there that he 


would bcome one of the world’s greatest astronomers,—and he made 
good. 


An idle word is one that refuses to recognize God’s ownership.— 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


ONLY ANOTHER NAME 





They will not let the matter rest. The parochial school is still their 

bug-a-boo. The educational bill must pass! First it was the Smith- 
Towner Bill, back in 1918. Then Senator Smith failed to be re-elected 
and at once Senator Sterling sponsored the bill, and we knew the 
thing as the Towner-Sterling Bill. Now that Mr. Towner has been 
sent to Porto Rico, Mr. Reed of New York has taken it up, and we 
shall have to call it the Sterling-Reed Bill. 
But it has not washed its face very well. The old mud still clings 
to it. It still calls for immense appropriations,—$100,000,000 of the 
people’s money to be given away each year without their having any- 
thing to say about it. 

It still leaves the door open to endless graft, neglect, and politics. 

It still robs the States of their sovereign rights. 

It still leaves the schools at the mercy of politicians and lobbyists. 

Senator Sterling himself says: “It is identical with the measure 


I introduced at the last session.” Do not be deceived. It is the 
same old Bill! 


THE GREENER HILLS AFAR 





It is an observation you must have made if ever you have travelled, 
that hills and fields afar off seem the greenest. The patches of grey or. 
yellow soil do not show on them as they do on the fields and hills near 
at hand. 

Such perhaps is the explanation of the attitude of some Catholics 
toward the Catholic School. They see only its defects. The public 
schools to them seem to be the paragons of perfection. One who has 
seen both, and who is not a Catholic, and who is a nationally recognized 
writer, declares: 

“As a professor in a technical school where I come in contact with 
upwards of 200 young men in my own department, in the course of a 
year, I can say that the products of the private schools and colleges 
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compare at least favorably with their fellows of a different educa- 
tional experience. This is true of character as well as I can judge it 
in three years of personal acquaintance. When it comes to a question 
of clear, constructive thinking and clean-cut incisive expression, the 
products of the parochial school generally stand first.” 

The speaker was Mr. Ralph Adams Cram. 


WHERE WILL IT END? 





A few days back the daily papers were full of the accounts of a 
controversy which was waged among several Protestant denominations 
regarding the Virgin Birth of Our Lord. 

By the Virgin Birth, as all Catholics know, we mean that Christ 
had no human father,—that in the words of Holy Writ, He was “con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost” by the Virgin Mary, without the co-opera- 
tion of man. That he was born of Mary in a miraculous way, without 
hurt to her virginity. That Mary, therefore, was a virgin before, dur- 
ing and after the birth of Christ. 

This is the teaching of Revelation. This is the truth that was 
publicly denied by clergymen and even Bishops of the Protestant 
denominations, and there was and is no one to tell the people which 
is right. 

As Catholics, to whom the honor of Jesus and Mary is dear, we 
were naturally interested in the controversy. 


We were shocked to see these sacred truths dragged through the 
newspapers, spoken of in flippant tones, put side by side with accounts 
of murders, marital infidelities, and other crimes,—and that at the 


very time when the whole world was preparing to commemorate the 
Birth of Our Saviour. 


We sympathized with the ordinary non-Catholic, who in matters so 
sacred and all-important, must see his spiritual guides at variance and 
have no one to point out the truth to him. 

We were confirmed in our love for our faith that gives us security 
and a firm hold on Christ, and we glorified the Church that has been 


shown once more to be the only definite defender of the honor of 
Jesus and Mary. 


We look on with sorrow as we see the deposit of the glorified 
Reformation petering out in pure rationalism. 
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A POSSIBLE RESULT 





One result of the controversy may be that thinking minds will see 
that there is no security outside the Church. This may bring them 
into the fold. 

One conversion is already announced in the daily papers: 

Declaring the Episcopal Church is headed toward paganism instead 
of Christianity, the Rev. William Miller Thomas Gamble, for twenty 
years an Episcopalian rector in Washington, has become a Catholic. 
His deposition from the Episcopal clergy was announced by Bishop 
Freeman of Washington. 

‘Gamble said today his action was the result of years of mental 
struggle with the questions now causing debate between the modernists 
and fundamentalists. 

“T began my work as an Episcopal minister with broad ideas,” he 
said. “I tried out the doctrines of modernism, and I found them of 
little use in helping human beings to face life and death. 

“T found that certain Catholic teachings seemed to make Christian- 
ity more definite and practical. Conversion of my mother and sister 
into the Catholic Church brought me face to face with a decision. I 
gave myself three years to work out the ethics of the situation. My 
decision came before the end of that period.” 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Our divine Saviour called Himself a physician. In more than one 
way has He shown Himself to be the Physician of our souls. 

A note carried by the daily papers illustrates this. Samuel M. 
Vauclain, President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, put himself 
under a ten-year contract with a physician to keep him in perfect 
physical condition. The contract requires that Mr. Vauclain submit 
to two examinations a week. Since that time he has not lost a day 
from his business, nor has he been ill in any way. 

Our Lord gave us Confession and Communion—to be used fre- 
quently and daily—as an insurance against illness. It is His part of 
the contract. 


Ours is to use these means. Then neither will we be spiritually 
ill in any way. 








THE EPIDEMIC OF GETTING BY 


“Whenever I went away and left any jobs for my son to do, I never 
looked, when I returned, to see if he’d done them. I knew he had. 
It was a habit of his, a habit that hasn’t hurt him any.” 

So Col. John Coolidge speaks of his son, Calvin, the present presi- 
dent of the United States, and in so speaking he not only pays a worthy 
compliment to his illustrious son, but he puts a finger on a sore-spot in 
the civilization of the moment. 

Those who have the onerous duty of wielding authority over others, 
be they school-teachers or foremen in factories, will quickly admit that 
most of the difficulty in their respective positions comes from the 
necessity of overseeing work that has been assigned in order to guar- 
antee its completion. Slip-shod work, incomplete productions made 
apparently substantial by deceptive gloss, has made necessary the 
creation of a new profession, that of the efficiency expert, and the 
difficulty is but one step removed. 

Would that a few more fathers could speak as highly of their sons. 
“T never had to examine their work. I knew it would be done.” 


THE GO-GETTER 





The Go-Getter is a specie of rational animal residing mostly in 
novels, musical comedies, vaudeville sketches and occasionally in turgid 
Sunday editorials. Once in a rare while he ventures into everyday 
civilized life, on which occasions he usually ends up either in jail or in 
a palace,—all depending on what he went to get. 

Apropos of this sentimental and purely theoretical being, we read 
the following choice bit of moral advice,—advanced as a sample of 
“modern common sense:”: “The Yes-butter is a human being who 
read in a copy-book once. ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead.’ This 
admonition soaked into our friend so deeply that now he or she puts 
in about sixty per cent of the time trying to be sure and the other forty 
in failing to go ahead, in as much as no one can be sure of anything.” 

As for those who neglect to be sure before they go ahead; well, 
at the present writing, Leavenworth, Sing Sing, Joliet and the host of 
similar institutions in the land are still doing a rushing business. 


















| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
THE CIRCUMCISION AND PERPETUAL HELP 


THE FIRST SHEDDING OF HIS BLOOD 


The Circumcision was the first shedding of Our Lord’s Blood. 
There is something mysterious about it. Even as a child He shows 
that trait which is so evident in His whole life,—extravagance, lavish- 
ness. He came to save us, and He must go the full length of love. 
Not enough the humility and obscurity of His birth; not enough the 
abandoned stable, the rough crib and the prickling straw; not enough 
the raw nightwind making His baby-limbs to shiver. He must shed 
His precious Blood. “He came that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” That abundance is His motto apparently; it is the 
outstanding characteristic of His life and Passion. 

Mary was witness of this first shedding of His Blood. The mys- 
tery of it filled her with awe. Pondering all these things in her heart,— 
with Him clasped in her tender arms,—His heart beating close to her 
own,—she understood; and while she marvelled at His hove, she 
rejoiced for our salvation. She was there with all the love of a 
mother for her child; it was as if her own blood was being shed. But 
already she remembers her office of Our Perpetual Help. 

So will she be with us in childhood’s pains and troubles. So will 
she be with us in ail life’s pains and afflictions. So will she stand by 
with motherly readiness in the anguish of our souls. 

THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 

“And thou shalt call His name Jesus.” Luke I. 31. Thus spoke the 
angels to Our Lady. It was a high commission. 

That name was given by the heavenly Father. It came from 
heaven,—first formed in the heart of the Divinity,—from all eternity, 
the object of that Heart’s love,—God and Son looking upon it often 
and longing for the time when His mother would call Him by that 
name for the first time in Bethlehem’s stable. An Archangel brought 
it to earth. It could be entrusted to none less noble and great. 
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Mary was the first to pronounce it. Upon her pure lips it acquired 
additional sweetness. How it must have illumined the drab walls of 
the cave! Brighter than the stars was that name to her. No wonder 
choirs of angels chanted it from the sky. No wonder it flooded the 
fields and shepherds with the light of glory. 

At the Circumcision Mary, in virtue of the commission given her: 
from high heaven, solemnly declared: His name shall be called Jesus. 
It was her office to give Him that name, as it was her office to give 
Him to us. 

That name she has given to us to be light in darkness, warmth in 
coldness, sweetness in bitterness, strength in weakness, solace in sor- 
row, balm in pain, life in death. That name she placed upon our lips. 
in childhood ; that name she recalls to us in every moment of need. 
She smiles to hear us pronounce it. For all the help she brings us, is 
the help of Jesus. Jesus and Mary are inseparable, inseparable are 
their names; their help is one. She is the hand dispensing grace; He 
the heart impelling the gift. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Many thanks to our Mother of Perpetual Help for bringing my 
husband back to the Sacraments and back to his Church after twenty 
years. I made a novena in May and thought it would be of no use; 
but my prayers were answered. When the Mission came, he made it 
and went back, and I am so very thankful I will try to attend the 
devotions in your honor. Many, many thanks.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help I thank thee for all the blessings 
and graces we have received and most especially for our son’s recovery 
from an accident.” 

“T wish to fulfil a promise of publication which I made to the 
Mother of Perpetual Help for the success of a serious operation.” 

“T want to thank the Mother of Perpetual Help for a position 
obtained during this novena. In thanksgiving I shall have a Mass 
offered once a month in her honor, for a year.” 

“Please publish my favor received while making a private novena 
a short time ago: An increase of salary for which I am ever grateful 
to our Mother of Perpetual Help. In thanksgiving I have offered 
my first increase for Masses for the Poor Souls in purgatory.” 
































| Catholic Events 


It is understood that the Holy Father is attempting to obtain trom 
the French and Belgian authorities a general amnesty for persons who 
have been tried by the occupying authorities in the Ruhr District for 
infractions of military rules. His Holiness through Msgr. Testa, 
special envoy to the Ruhr, has already obtained from General Degoutte 
the release of 300 persons who had been sentenced to imprisonment by 
the French military tribunals. The Holy Father expressed his public 
appreciation of the action of the French General saying: 

“Joy and comfort were never so great and profound as when we 
were able to relieve some need, open some prison, shorten some evils. 
This joy and comfort on our part was never separated from the most 
ardent and sincere gratitude to God and our blessing for the men who 
aided with their good offices and their affable humanity.” 

* * * 


The Holy Father has sent a special blessing with a rosary and a 
medal to Miss Dorothea Antel, of New York,—a little crippled actress, 
who is trying hard to make a livelihood by selling papers and maga- 
zines. She was paralyzed from the waist down, four years ago, as a 
result of a fall. 





* * * 


The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Morals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has made a religious survey of the members of 
the 68th Congress. Ninety percent of the members are affiliated with 
some recognized denomination of Christianity. According to their 
figures there are 7 Senators and 38 representatives belonging to the 
Catholic Church. The Methodists lead with 23 in the Senate and 96 
in the House. 

o* * * 

One of the bills to be put before the House Judiciary Committee 
when Congress reconvenes, is that known as the “Anti-Intolerance 
Act”, introduced by Representative Geo. W. Lindsay, of New York. 
It would make incorporation or other legal recognition of organiza- 
tions formed for the promotion of religious bigotry illegal and provide 
penalties for acts of intolerance. 

* * * 


The Rev. J. E. Ross, C.S.P., Professor of Theology in the Paulist 
House of Studies at the Catholic University, in a sermon delivered at 
Baltimore, made some remarks on the figures given in the Official 
Catholic Directory of the United States. He concludes that our 
growth during the last year was 3.8 per cent, or 693,000, bringing the 
Catholic population close to 19,000,000. And even this figure he thinks 
far below the actual count which should run well over 20,000,000. 
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The Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D.D., pastor of St. Joan of Arc 
Church in Indianapolis, has been named by the Holy See as Bishop of 
Nashville. Msgr. Francis J. L. Beckman, Rector of Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary at North Norwood, Ohio, has been named Bishop of 
Lincoln, Neb. The Rev. Edward Howard has been appointed Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Davenport, Iowa. 

* * * 

The Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, Paulist missionary, during a mis- 
me at the Cincinnati Cathedral, spoke against “parochialism”. He 
said: 

“The Catholic Church is Catholic and universal in the strictest 
sense of the word and it is the duty of the well-established and pros- 
perous parishes to extend aid to the struggling parishes and missions. 
One way to accomplish this is strong, united co-operation in an organ- 
ization such as the National Council of Catholic Men, because it aims 
to put all dioceses and parishes under one banner for church extension 
and social service.” 


* * * 


The next Annual Convention of the Catholic Press Association 
will be held in Buffalo, May 23-24. 
* * 


* 


A national commemoration of the 650th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Holy Name Society is being planned by the national head- 
quarters. The anniversary falls on September 20, 1924. 

a a * 


The Little Sisters of the Poor, an order founded 85 years ago by 
three servant girls in Brittany has spread throughout the world and 
now has 313 homes with nearly 6,000 Sisters and cares for some 45,000 
aged people of both sexes. 

a * 

The Rev. Francis Walsh of the Denver Cathedral has announced 
the formation of a Convert Club. It will be known as the Brownson 
Club, in honor of the distinguished American convert, Orestes A. 
Brownson. Sixty-five converts were received at the Denver Cathedral 
during the past year. 

* * * 

The Knights of Columbus of New York are preparing to build a 
fifteen story headquarters building, to cost $1,650,000. It is to contain 
council rooms, life membership rooms and offices. 

* * * 

The National Council of Catholic Men expects this year not only 
to double or triple its enrollment, but also to increase its activity. 
Admiral W. S. Benson, the National President, addressed a letter to 
the organizations affiliated with it, in which he says: 

“Realizing that beneficial service is necessary in asking for your 
support The National Council of Catholic Men offers you, with mem- 
bership, copies of our official publications and special literature on 
subjects of national interest. In addition, a service is at your call 
which will supply you with accurate and comprehensive information 
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— by any of the Departments of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference,—viz., Laws and Legislation; Press and Publicity; Social 
Action ; Education ; Historical Records; and Immigration.” 


The State Deputy of the K. C. a Wine York, has just announced 
that $25,000 has been deposited by the Knights of Columbus as a 
reward to be given to any person in New York State who can prove 
that the oath attributed to Fourth Degree members is an actual obliga- 
tion taken by the members. The famous Bogus Oath has been resur- 
rected again lately. For instance, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, a Protestant, 
of Indianapolis in an address recently charged that the Boy Scouts 
were used to spread the Bogus Oath. 


* * * 


Representative Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia, former 
president of the American Bar Association, in a speech before the 
House of Representatives delivered a scathing denunciation of the 
Sterling-Towner (now Towner-Reed) Educational Bill. He proved 
it to be contrary to the Constitution, destructive of State Rights, 
incapable of attaining its purpose, an uncalled for increase of taxes at 
a time when all sane men were trying to reduce taxation, an effort to 
“nationalize, federalize, and standardize education in the United 
States.” He concluded: “I invoke the aid of patriotic men of every 
creed and party to put on their armor and resolve never to take it off 
until the victory is won for the integrity of our own Constitution, the 
only hope of this American Republic.” 

x * * 

The long threatened attack on the freedom of education in the 
State of Washington has at length been opened. An initiative measure 
was filed in the office of the State Secretary, to compel all children in 
the State between the ages of eight and sixteen to attend the public 
schools. The proposed bill is, in effect, similar to that. initiated and 
passed in Oregon in 1922. Under its terms it would be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a maximum fine of one hundred dollars or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for thirty days or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment for a parent to send his children to a parochial school. 

* * “ 

The awarding of $1,000 in prizes, offered by the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Detroit to the pupils of grades five to nine in public and 
parochial schools, for the best essay on “Shop Early and Mail Early”, 
has shown that the first prize will be shared by 6 pupils of the public 
schools, one from a Lutheran school, and 17 from the Catholic schools. 

* * * 

Donations for the relief of the poverty stricken areas of Europe 
are pouring into the headquarters of the Catholic Central Clothing 
Committee in New York. The work is under the approbation of the 
Apostolic Delegate and is carried on most efficiently. All shipments 
of food, clothing and money should be addressed to Catholic Central 
Clothing Committee, 375 Lafayette St., New York. .Cardinal Schulte 
has given public expression to the gratitude of the German people. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


1. Why is it wrong to do servile 
work on Sundays? 2. What is meant 
by servile work? 3. Is it a mortal sin 
in every case to do even a little of this 
kind of work on Sunday? 

1. It is wrong to do servile work on 
Sunday because the Church in the name 
of God commands us to keep holy the 
Sunday by hearing mass and by ab- 
staining from servile work. That Al- 
mighty God considers this rest from 
our daily toil as a part of the worship 
due to Him we can clearly see from the 
Old Testament, when He commanded 
the Jews to keep holy the sabbath by 
abstaining from all work: “Six days 
shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy 
works. But on the seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lord thy God: thou 
shalt do no work.” (Exodus: c. XX, 


v. 9 and 10.) How strictly this law 


was put into force we can gather from 
a case recorded in the Book of Num- 
bers: “And it came to pass, when the 
children of Israel were in the wilder- 
ness, and had found a man gathering 
sticks on the sabbath day, that they 
brought him to Moses and Aaron and 
the whole multitude. And they put 
him into prison, not knowing what they 
should do with him. And the Lord 
said to Moses: Let that man die, let 
all the multitude stone him without the 
camp. And when they had brought 
him out, they stoned him, and he died 
as the Lord had commanded.” (Num- 
bers: ¢. 15, v. 32-36.) 

This strict sabbath-law which was 
promulgated by Moses for all the Jews 
was abrogated by our divine Saviour, 
and hence is no longer in force, but 
the Church, by the authority, that she 
has received from her Founder, has put 
in its place the law of abstaining from 
what is called servile work. 

2. By servile work is meant the 
manual labor, which is done by ordi- 
nary workmen and laborers and which 
used to be done by slaves. Hence we 
have the name, “servile”, which is taken 
from the Latin, “Servus,” which means 


a slave. It comprises plowing, digging, 
carpentry, masonry, painting houses, 
sewing, knitting and in short all similar 
occupations, in which the body is more 
engaged than the mind. Servile work 
is distinguished from what is called 
liberal work, which is done mainly by 
the intellect and includes studying, 
writing, accounting and so _ forth. 
i work is not forbidden on Sun- 
lay. 

3. With regard to the sin committed 
if servile work is done on Sunday, it 
certainly would be a serious violation 
of the law of the Church and therefore 
a mortal sin, to perform the rougher 
and harder sort of work during two 
and one-half hours, unless necessity 
excuses one from the observance of the 
law. If the servile work is of the 
lighter kind, such as sewing and knit- 
ting, a longer time, three hours, would 
be required to constitute a mortal sin. 
To be occupied with servile work, con- 
trary to the law, for a lesser period of 
time would be a venial sin. 


Of course, the servile work required 
for the preparation of meals, for tidy- 
ing up around the house, and the daily 
chores of the farmer are not forbidden 
on Sunday. The Church also provides 
for certain emergencies by granting 
pastors of parishes the power of dis- 
pensing from the law in certain cases, 
when there is a good reason for the 
work, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Would it be right to pray for favors 
to baptized infants, who have died 
before they attained the use of rea- 
son? 


Yes, privately. Although these 
infants will never be canonized, 
cause they have not practiced per- 
sonal heroic virtue, nevertheless, 
theologians teach that they may be 
invoked as true intercessors with God 
by their parents and brothers and sis- 
ters, in fact by anyone. 
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How to Talk to the Deaf. By D. D. 
Higgins, C. Ss. R. To be procured 
from the author. 1118 N. Grand Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The number of those who suffer the 
handicap of being deaf is surprisingly 
large. By their affliction they are ex- 
cluded from ordinary intercourse and 
exchange of thought with men. Even 
in the matter of religious instruction, 
as is evident, they are at a disadvan- 
tage,—perhaps in this matter at the 
greatest disadvantage. That some 
means of drawing closer to them and 
enabling them to profit by the Word of 
God and instruction is necessary, goes 
without saying. We must learn their 
language. 

Father Higgins has devoted himself 
for many years to this work, and ranks 
among the best signers in the country. 
His work is the fruit of his experience 
with the deaf in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. He has given Mis- 
sions and instructions to them and has 
endeavored to enlist others in this 
work. For this reason he has taught 
the sign language—the language of the 
deaf—to priests and has given courses 
in various seminaries. 

The book for a long time in manu- 
script form, was used by many in the 
study of the language, and having 
proved its usefulness and superiority, 
was given to print. It has distinct ad- 
vantages over similar manuals. 

The Town Landing. By Mabel Far- 
num. Published by P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York. Price, postpaid, 


$1.60. ; 
The list of Catholic books is growing 


steadily. Here we have another novel 
for the home, school or parish library. 

Barby West of Mrs. Tomer’s Board- 
ing House is the heroine of this idyllic 
love-story. She is a heroine that will 
win the affections of the reader very 
quickly. Dr. Francis Somers and David 
Lester divide the honors, while a little 
cripple boy. figures very beautifully in 
the working out of the story. It is a 
slice of life——but of the better part of 
life. 


The Holy Life of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Published by the Benedic- 
tine Convent, Clyde, Missouri. Price 
60 cents. 

One of the most notable among the 
heroic children of the Church in the 
early nineteenth century, without a 
doubt, was Anne Catherine Emmerich. 

We have long been familiar with the 
book: “The Bitter Passion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” It was Clemens 
Brentano’s version of Anne Catherine’s 
meditations and visions, and has be- 
come a household book, having gone 
through many editions and translations. 
It made us wish to know more of the 
saintly author. 

The life is most opportune now that 
the cause of her canonization has been 
introduced. A new impetus has come 
from our own United States. Feb. 4, 
1924, is moreover the centenary of 
Anne Catherine’s death. 


Das Heiligmaessige Leben der Anna 
Katharina Emmerich: Benedictine 
Convent, Clyde, Mo. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a German version of the life 
noticed above. 

Flowers of the Sanctuary. Euchar- 
istic Thoughts from the Lives of the 
Saints and Blessed of God. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Reuter. Published by 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York and 
Cincinnati. 

One would naturally expect to find 
the Blessed Sacrament holding a pro- 
minent place in the lives of God’s 
Saints. Many of them in fact, cen- 
tralized their devotion on the Prisoner 
of the Tabernacle. 

In the little book before us, Father 
Reuter calls from the lives of these 
Saints what we might call their 
“Eucharistic traits,” and offers them to 
the faithful as an aid to their devotion. 

The book is of a very handy size. 
It will make a very good book for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
time of Benediction, or for the Holy 
Hour. If read at night before retiring, 
it would help as a preparation for Holy 
Communion, by putting one in a devout 
disposition. 














Lucid Intervals 





“Yes, sir,’ said the barber, “my 
poor brother, Jim, has been sent to 
an asylum. He got to broodin’ over 
the hard times, and it finally drove 
him crazy. He and I worked side by 
side, and we both brooded a great 
deal. No money in this business now, 
you know. Prices too low. Unless a 
customer has a shampoo, it doesn’t 
pay to shave or hair-cut. I caught 
Jim trying to cut a chap’s throat 
because he declined a shampoo, so I 
had to have the poor fellow locked mn. 
Makes me sad. Sometimes I feel 
sorry I didn’t let him slash. It would 
have been our revenge. Shampoo, 
sir?” 


A woman entered a theater recently, 
and happened to take a seat in front 
of a newly married couple. She was 
scarcely seated before they began 
making remarks about her. Her last 
year’s hat and cloak were criticized 
with more or less giggling on the 
bride’s part, and there is no telling 
what might have come next if the 
woman had not put a stop to the 
conversation by a bit of clever strat- 
egy. 

She turned her head, noticed that 
the bride was considerably older than 
the bridegroom, and in smooth tones 
said: “Madam, will you please ask 
your son to remove his feet from the 
back of my chair?” 


“Oh, no!” soliloquized Johnny bit- 
terly, “there ain’t any favorites in 
this family. Oh, no! If I bite my 
finger nails I get a rap over the 
knuckles, but if the baby eats his foot 
they think it’s cute.” 





The girl plainly admired him. And 
like Othello, he wished to tell her of 
hairbreadth escapes he had _ experi- 
enced and of many accidents by field 
and flood. She knew he had been 
in the army and asked him where he 
served during the big war. 

This gave him palpable pause. 


However, he cleared his throat sev- 
eral times and spoke up as bravely 
as he could. 

“T was buying mules on the Mis- 
souri front.” 


The candors of the brethren are il- 
Iuminating. An American evangelist 
was engaged by a church for a week’s 
special mission. On his arrival he 
went to see the minister. “What sort 
of church have you here?” he inquir- 
ed. “Well,” replied the pastor, “I 
am afraid things are pretty bad. The 
people are worldly and careless, the 
congregations are small, there is no 
interest in missions, no one comes to 
a prayer-meeting, dances and card 
parties go on all through the week 
and the people are indifferent to the 
claims of religion.” 

“Well,” sneered the evangelist, “if 
T had a church with members like 
that, I’d go out and hire a yellow 
dog to bit ’em.” 

“Yes,” said the minister, “that’s 
what we've done.” 


Speaker—“Think of the poverty on 
the other side! Think of it! How 
would you feel if your family were 
composed of a widow with little 
orphans?” 

Casey—“I’d feel like a corpse.” 





“Rafferty,” exclaimed Mr. Dolan, 
“vour boy threw a lump of coal at 
my hoy!” 

“That’s a Rafferty for you! When 
he feels there’s a principle at stake, 
he doesn’t think of expense.” 





An immaculately dressed English- 
man said to an American girl: “TI 
say, you’re most awfully attractive, 
you know. I——” 

Very quickly she cut in. Looking 
him up and down, she said: “Why, 
boy, if all the sensible things you said 
to me were made of sugar there 
weuldn’t be enough to sweeten a 
gnat’s breakfast.” 


/ 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


_ Avscholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


ai RB SS Bes VSR aa aan at ape can rato ee ra eal en ore ae $2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
| re errr ree ror rT ree 492.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
SN TNE skank 0544440 des dbs ance eee ences 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$804.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,139.35; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,827.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $115.00. 

Burse of St. Peter, $75.00. 











Bonks 








The Ideal Gift 











THE WINTER OF 
DISCONTENT 


By J. F. Barrett. 
Price, postpaid, $2.15. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
os. R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III. postpaid $1.60 
Vol. IV. postpaid $1.10 


BROKEN PATHS 
By Grace Keon. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE TOWN LANDING 
By Mabel Farnum. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


IN GOD’S COUNTRY 
By Neil Boyton, S. J. 
Price, $2.00. . 











ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


NO HANDICAP 
By Marion A. Taggart. 
Price, postpaid, $2.15. 


THE CABLE 
By Marion A. Taggart. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 


VIOLA HUDSON 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 


LORD BOUNTIFUL 
By Francis J. Finn, S. J. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE SELWYNS IN 
DIXIE 


By Clementia. 
‘Price, $1.50. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
By Mary D. Chambers. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 











